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ID I ever catch a whale? Well, I should say so. Why, youngster, I’ve killed 
more whales before you were born, than you have fingers and toes. 

Things were different when I wasa boy. ‘There wasn’t any steam whalers, 
bomb guns or any of that truck to help green horns to kill whales before they learned 
the trade.” 

The speaker was an old weather-beaten tar, who had sailed for years on the differ- 
ent whalers that were fitted out from New Bedford, and like most old sailors, bitterly 
resented any modern innovations into the time honored ways of killing those monsters 
of the deep. In appearance, he was a notJuncommon type of the old whaler; rather 
below medium;height, round shouldered and spare. He seemed as one who had partially 
dried up. ‘The seamed and leathery appearance of his face and hands (the latter being 
calloused until they had a horn like surface) reminded his youthful friends of the sooth- 
ing caress of a marline spike. His nose was evidently a misfit, which had doubtless 
originally started out with the best of intentions, but had changed its mind so often, 
that, as Jack himself said, ‘it looked so many ways, it could almost box the compass ;” 
small eyes that twinkled as brightly as those of St. Nick, a frank open face, which all 
the seams and scars of a half century’s battles with the elements could not change, gave 
an air of rugged honesty and sincerity, that never failed to win the heart of his youth- 
ful admirers, or the confidence of his employers. For more than fifty years, he had 
sailed out of the various New England sea ports. Most of this time had been spent 
on whaling vessels. He had been everywhere; down on the Spanish main, around the 
Horn, in the ice floes of the far South, back to Australia, along the west coast of South 
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America; all over the Pacific, and as far into the Arctic Ocean as it falls to the lot of 


man to penetrate. He was talking toa bright looking lad of some sixteen years of age. 
foot of a main top mast, that was stowed away on the 
which lay in company with many others moored toa 

The ship (or Bark) was one of the good old fashioned 
crafts that were as solid and strong, as good oak and copper could make them; some- 
thing over a hundred feet in length, with a beam of nearly thirty feet and a depth of 
hold of some nineteen feet. She looked like anything but a clipper. The bows were 
bluff and strong, the timbers massive, and her sheathing, or outside covering of wood, 
was, though scarred by ice, and blistered by tropical suns, as sound as a nut; the chains 
on her sides were heavy enough to hold the shrouds and back stays of a man of war, 
while the bulwarks, combings around the hatches, the fife rails, deck house and spars, 
were as heavy and solid as though built by a race of giants. The name of this vener- 
able craft was painted on the stern in black letters, and read “Progress of New Bed- 
ford.” 

The old sailor and the old bark were of more than passing interest, for several 
reasons, the chief of which was that old Jack had played as a boy in the ship yard 
where the Progress was built, and when the keel was laid for the ship of which I am 
writing he helped in all the various capacities that bright New England boys could so 
well fill until she was framed, sheathed, decked and finally launched. Still later, when 
she was fitted out of Stonington and ready for her first voyage, he overcame the objec- 
tions of his widowed mother, and made one of her crew on her first voyage. Voyage 
after voyage he had sailed in the ship which was at that time known as the ‘Charles 
Phelps,” and at the time I speak of, after sailing all over the world (or at least the part 
covered by salt water), he had settled down in New Bedford to spend the rest of his 
days in comparative ease. 


They were sitting on the 
quarter deck of an old whaler, 
dock near the ferry boat slip. 
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DISCUSSING THE CRUISE TO CHICAGO. 


The summer usually found him piloting some gentleman’s yacht along the coast, 
tie foot of which, from Hateras to the Bay of Fundy, he was familiar with. In the 
winter some light occupation such as ship keeper for some laid up whalers or yachts 
Provided for his few wants, while a kind and gentle heart, on which his good mother’s 
early teachings had made a deep impression, had attracted the attention and friendship 
of some of the manliest boys in the town. ‘The stories he told, and they repeated at 
home, were so different from most sailors yarns that he had been invited into many 
families where his truthful and unvarnished tales had helped beguile the long evenings. 

The boy who sat by his side was a nephew of one of the owners of the craft, and 
as bright and manly a lad for his age as you could find. It was a beautiful day, late in 
April, and all around them yachts, coasters, whalers and various other crafts that 
winter in a port like New Bedford were fitting out their voyages, but on the Progress 
and a few of her kind there was no such commotion; she was merely waiting until 
called upon to take the place of some whaler which had ventured into the icy seas of 
the far north only to disappear forever, and when this time should come the Progress 
would then be fitted out and sail away around the Horn, up to the Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence to the Arctic seas, to some day share the fate of her predecessors. 

While the man and boy were talking the sounds of the noon hour whistles and 
bells broke forth in a noisy chorus, and with a hasty good-bye they parted, but not 
until the old salt had promised to tell the boy a good story if he should return after 
dinner. 

Promptly at half past one the boy was on hand and waiting for his oid friend, who 


at last appeared in the distance slowly walking towards the dock. “Hurry up, Jack,” 


shouted the boy. “I’ve got some news for you.” “Well, what is it my boy?” said the old 
man as he climbed over the rail. “I heard my uncle say that there’s some people here 
from way out west, from Chicago. who are talking of buying the Progress and taking 
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her there for the World’s Fair.” “How on earth will they gether there? She's too big 
to go on the cars.” “Why Jack, she is going to sail along the coast through the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, up the St. Lawrence river to Quebec, then up to Montreal and up the 
river and canal, through Lake Ontario, and around the Falls of Niagara, (through the 
Welland canal) to Buffalo; from there she will sail through the rest of the lakes to Chi- 
cago. My, won't they stare to see a real whaler just from New Bedford,” and the boy’s 
eyes fairly danced with excitement as he thought of it. “Sit down Frank,” said the old 
man, “and tell me about them lakes. I’ve heard something about them, but I never 
supposed a ship like the Progress could sail in them. I made sure they was small and 
shallow, not like salt water.” “Why Jack,” replied the boy, “I heard one of the gentlemen 
tell uncle he was surprised to see such moderate sized vessels used to sail all over the 
world in. He says they have schooners on the lakes three or four times as big as any 
ship he has seen here.” ‘Well Frank, I’ve heard them people from Chicago called awful 
liars, and I’m afraid it’s so. ‘The Progress ain’t extra big, but the idea of crafts three 
or four times her size sailing around in fresh water ponds, don’t stand to reason. But 
bless my soul, whose this coming along side?” And as he spoke he hurried to the side 
of the ship to answer the hail of “Progress ahoy.” As his head appeared over the rail, 
the leader of the party hailed him with, “I say Jack, can’t you find an old ladder on deck 
so these gentlemen can come aboard?” ‘Aye, aye sir,” answered Jack, “I'll have you 
aboard in a minute. Master Frank, bear a hand here and help me get this ladder over 
the side.” Frank responded quickly, and with his aid the old man soon had an old, but 
firmly built pair of steps (which formerly led from the quarter deck to the top of the 
deck house) over the side, and the party were soon on board. 

It consisted of some four or five people, who looked around the deck, and exam- 
ined spars and asked all sorts of questions, much to the disgust of the old tar. We 
will describe but two of them. One (the uncle of the lad Frank) was a tall, rather 
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slender man, whose close trimmed beard, stiff standing collar and primly tied neck 
wear, gave a rather clerical look, but back of this there was a certain salt and savor of 
the sailor, that left you in doubt as to whether he was a sailor turned deacon or a dea- 
con turned sailor. He was, in fact, a well-known type of New England life, a ship 
owner whose father and grandfathers before him had trod in the same paths, wealthy, 
respected and looked up to in the community in which he lived, a leader among men, 
and one whose friendship was a thing to be eagerly sought and highly prized. The 
other, a man of nearly six feet in height, broad square shoulders, rather inclined to 
stoutness, but with no suggestion of corpulency, open pleasant face, keen but kindly 
gray eyes, a gracefully drooping mustache, close trimmed hair, slightly gray, might be 
anywhere from 37 to 45 years of age. He had, in sharp contrast to his companion, a 
certain free open air about him that showed in marked contrast to his New England 
surroundings, and spoke of large sums of money, and big enterprises in such a matter 
of fact way as to almost take the breath away from some of his hearers. All this was 
done without any attempt to impress the company with his importance; he was simply 
a successful Chicago business man, whose transactions involved the use of hundreds of 
thousands, or perhaps millions of dollars, and to whom the buying of the Progress was 
doubtless a comparative modest transaction. 

After a thorough examination of the vessel, and a few minutes of conversation 
with Jack, the party went ashore and the old man and boy were left the sole occu- 
pants of her deck. They talked long and earnestly, and before they parted Frank had 
decided to ask permission to go to Chicago with the old craft, provided she should be 
sold and sail for that part, while Jack was so worked up over the possible fate of his old 
ship, that he had about half decided to ship as one of the crew and find out what kind of 
people lived out there. But a short time elapsed before the sale was completed and a 
large gang of riggers and sail makers were doing their best to get the Progress ready 
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for sea, between decks and in the cabin; carpenters, painters and other mechanics 
were working as fast as they could; new carpets, new paint, boxes of curios from all 
over the world, skeletons of all sorts of marine monsters, Esquimaux Kyacks, sledges, 
dog harnesses, fur clothes, whaling implements, all combined to entirely change the 
interior of the old craft. On deck everything was in confusion. Most of the spars 
were aloft in their proper position, and while one gang of riggers were setting up the 
standing rigging, backstays, etc., and looking over the ratlines to see all secure, an- 
other crew were overhauling tackle and getting her sails bent, and braces, sheets, hill- 
iards and other running rigging in shape. Old Jack was one of the busiest men aboard, 
besides having charge of one of the gangs. He had shipped as mate for the trip to 
Chicago, and had been entrusted with the care of Master Frank, who was to make the 
voyage as a cabin passenger. 

While all these preparations were being hurried as fast as possible, the new owner 
and his agents were busy scouring New Bedford, Fairhaven, and all the little towns 
along the coast way down to the end of Cape Cod, and all over Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket, for curios, rare specimens and old relics for the museum that was to be 
established on board the Progress as soon as she should arrive at Chicago. Almost 
every issue of the daily papers contained interviews with her owners or officers, on 
every conceivable subject; advertisements also appeared for shells, whale bones, etc.., 
etc. In fact, the whole city seemed in a fever heat over the fate of the old ship. 

Well, everything must come to an end, and on the morning of the 18th of June, 
1892, the old ship lay at Rotch’s Wharf, all ready for what is believed to be her last 
voyage. All the preparations were completed. The Board of Trade and various Civic 
and Commercial dignitaries had been received in due state by the new owner, and 
his friends who had come to witness the start for Chicago. Toasts had been drank, 
good-byes exchanged, the crew were on board, their girls stood on the wharf, a la- 
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LAST FAREWELL TO NEW BEDFORD 


mentable mass of tears and spring hats. The small boys yelled, the crowd cheered, 
the tugs and steam boats whistled, and amid a waving of handkerchiefs and dipping of 
flags, the old craft let go her moorings for the last time from a New Bedford wharf, and 
as the band on board struck up “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” she slowly swung away from 
the dock, and following the tug down the bay, started for Quebec. She was indeed a gal- 
lant looking old craft. From royal mast heads and from each yard arm streamed red, 
white and blue bunting, which, with the signal and national colors gave her a truly 
holiday appearance. All the shipping in the harbor was decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing, while the wharves were crowded with spectators to get a last glimpse of the old 
craft. Down the bay past Old Fort Phoenix, through Quicks Hole, where the owner 
and his guests left her to the care of her captain and crew, and with three cheers from 
visitors and crew the old craft pursued her course towards her new home. To Frank, 
the entire day and its stirring incidents had been one continued source of delight, and 
after dinner in the cabin, he had made the tour of the entire ship up to the crows nest, 
(as the look out on the fore royal mast was called,) out on the bow-sprit, down below 
between decks, and in the fore castle, until at last the call to supper put a check to his 
investigations. After supper the crew were called aft and the watches were set. Old 
Jack, who was in charge of the watch, sat down on a hen coop, and after lighting his 
pipe began his long promised yarn to his young friend. 

“It was along in '42 or ’43,” said the old man, “that I was a boy living with mother 
in the little town of Westerly, R. I. My father had been for years a whaler, and had 
after years of as hard work as ever a man did, come to be master of a smart ship. 
Some two or three years before the time I speak of he had been lost overboard in a 
gale off the Horn. He was homeward bound with a big cargo of bone and oil, and 
when the ship came into port we found no father to meet us. Well, mother had a few 
hundred dollars saved besides owning the cottage we lived in, and when she came to 
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get father’s share of the voyage we found ourselves quite comfortably fixed. There 
was but mother and I, and between the money I earned and what we got for interest 
on the money invested and the sale of fruit from our garden, we got along very com- 
fortably. I think it was in’43 that Mr. Williams, of Stonington, came over to our town 
and gave the order for the biggest whaling ship ever built in that place. She was the 
talk of the town, and in fact all along Long Island Sound the people were talking about 
her. Her timbers were of the best and biggest oak that could be found. Her streaks 
and sheathing were as good timber as grew anywhere. Everything about her was as 
good as money could buy. It was in the good old days of copper fastened ships. I 
couldn’t guess how many ton of copper bolts and spikes went into her hull, but it must 
have been a good many. I worked around the ship yard a good deal of the time, run- 
ning errands, pointing tree nails, and doing a hundred and one odd jobs for the men. 
Well, after the ship was finished, she was launched in the presence of the biggest crowd 
that ever was seen in that village. And when her lower masts and rudder were in 
place, she was towed over to Stonington to be rigged and fitted out. Every sail maker 
in the town was working on her sails, gangs of riggers were working aloft, carpenters 
and joiners were in her cabin and hold; one set of men were setting her try works, and 
at Old Deacon Taber’s bake shop the ovens were going day and night baking hard 
tack to last for a three years voyage. When everything was ready, the new ship which 
was named the “Charles Phelps” was considered the finest craft that had ever sailed 
out of the sound. I was offered a chance to sail on her as a green hand, and was crazy 
to go. Mother wouldn’t hear of it at first, but after a while she came around and _ fin- 
ally gave her consent. I tell you my lad, I was a happy boy when I found that I was 
really going to sea. The days passed all too quickly, and one day I found myself 
aboard the “Charles Phelps” starting out into the sound, while on the wharf I could but 
faintly see my poor mother waving her handkerchief to me, while the tears coursed 
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,AUNCH OF THE CHARLES PHELPS 


down her cheeks. I must confess that a big lump came into my throat, and I had a 
‘very queer feeling around the eyes, but a growl from the mate and an order to wake up 
and lend a hand at the lee brace, soon recalled my somewhat confused ideas. 

The scene on deck was one that is familiar to every sailor. The crew were got 
together from everywhere and were new to the ship and to each other and the officers. 
The watches had not been set, and as some of the men were drunk and others partially 
so it was a sight to take the romance of sailoring out of most people. After helping to 
haul the lee braces out, I was put to work helping the men to get their chests and bags 
into the forecastle; next I was ordered to heave several buckets of water over some of 
the partially sober members of the crew. This raised such a row that I was allowed to 
rest for a few moments, but not until a drunken Portugese boat steerer, whom I had 
well soused, had chased me across the deck with a big sheath knife, swearing at me in 
Portugese as hard as he could. That night we run afoul of a head wind, and as we 
hadn’t much sea room in the sound the captain cast anchor under the lea of a long 
point of land that reached out like a needle into the sea, and was marked by a line of 
surf and the ribs of an old coaster. It was sucha warm pleasant night and the odor 
in the forecastle was so sickening, that I brought my bed and blanket on deck and 
curled up under the shelter of some spare sails that had not yet been stowed in the 
hold. I was aroused a little before day break by the cry of all hands on deck. It was 
just getting light and down in the east the sky was glowing with the beautiful flush of 
morning. I always liked to see the sun rise, for to me it seems like the wakening of a 
sweet young child, every tint and change of color seemed so fresh, so sweet and pure, 
while the setting of the sun with all its glorious crimson and gold, seems more like the 
death of some old profligate who had dissipated and gorged himself until he couldn't 
get any redder and then died. We were swinging at our anchor near the point of land, 
but the light breeze that had sprung up from the west had put us to the windward of 
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the land. The captain and pilot were on deck, and as the crew tumbled up from _ be- 
low order after order was shouted by the pilot, who was still in charge. The windlass 
was manned, the steady clank of the pawls as the men pumped away at the brakes, the 
clank of the chain as it came through the hawse hole gave life and bustle to the scene. 
They soon had the anchor off the bottom, catted and fished. Aloft the men were cast- 
ing loose the sails, and as they sheeted home the top sails and tailed onto the hilliards, 
she swung round before the light breeze, and with courses, top gallant and royal sails set, 
she rushed along with such a smother of foam around her bow that I thought she must 
be making pretty good time. It was along in the afternoon that the pilot left us, and 
as he went over the side it seemed as though we had broken the last tie that bound us to 
New England and were really at sea. Before night we had made a good offing and 
when the watch was called in the morning, there was nothing but sea and sky as far as 
the eye could reach. Nota sail was in sight, and as the wind held fair the captain 
cracked on all sail and pushed her for all she was worth. Whale ships ain’t built for 
speed, but the Phelps lay down to it with all her sails drawing to a breeze on her quar- 
ter that keeled her over until the comb of the seas came up through her lee scuppers 
and ran out again in little jets as she every few minutes gave a slight roll to windward. 
I was kept busy helping to put things to right, stowing away spare sails, rigging up 
chafing gear, picking oakum, learning how to splice rope, make all kinds of knots, from 
a Turk’s head to a half hitch. The try works were not set to quite suit the captain 
and we came near having to reset them, but after along discussion between the cap- 
tain and mate, it was decided to put an extra strap of iron around them and let them 
stand. By this time we were pretty well to the southward; the sky was intensely blue, 
the sea at times was fairly alive with flying fish, while at night the phosphorescent 
waves glowed like liquid fire. We sighted land several times, and once or twice 
sighted whales, but as they were a good ways to windward of us we didn’t bother them. 
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It was on a beautiful summer morning that just as I got my head out of the fore 
castle scuttle, the lookout in the crow’s nest shouted, ‘“There she blows.” In a few 
moments every man on the ship wasondeck. “Where away?” yelled the mate. “Three 
points on the lea bow,” replied the lookout. The captain now took charge, and as the 
whales were by this time in plain sight, about three miles away, he kept the ship 
straight on her course, so as to be to the windward of the school of monsters. In a 
little while the ship was heaved to, the whale lines stowed in the boats, harpoons, 
lances and everything in place, and as the three boats struck the water at almost the same 
time, the crews bent to their oars and pulled for their lives. I, together with the doc- 
tor, or ship’s cook and a few others, were left on board to look after the ship. We had 
only the top sails, jib and spanker, set, and as there was nothing else to do we stood 
with our heads over the rail, gazing eagerly after the boats. It wasarace from the start 
and it looked for awhile as though the mate would make fast to a whale before the cap- 
tain but the whale that the mate was after was a little farther off than the captain’s, and 
as he crawled forward to get his harpoon, I saw the captain send his iron deep into 
the side of an old bull. He was fast to his whale sure enough, and in a minute more 
they were letting the line run over the bow of their boat like lightning, while a man 
stood in the bow pouring water on the line. The whale had sounded, as the sailors call 
it; that is, he had dived down into the sea to get rid of his tormentors. It was but a 
few moments until I saw the men in the bow hauling in the slack of their line, and in 
another minute the whale was on the surface, rushing along like an express train. He 
was a big sperm whale, and as he headed right to windward he passed within a short 
distance of the ship. I was on the top gallant fore castle as he crossed our bows but a 
few hundred feet away and I could see the foam pile up in front of him and spread out 
in a long wake astern. In the boat every man was crouched down on the thwarts, 
holding on and bracing themselves against the roll of the boat. The whale towed them 
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about a mile windward and then as he slackened speed the boat crept up to him cau- 
tiously, and in a few minutes the blood he spurted showed the lances had found a vital 
spot. The crew now backed water until out of reach of his flukes, and after a short 
struggle the monster gave up the ghost, and our first whale was killed. In the mean- 
time the other boats were fast, and after beating up to windward we made fast to the 
first whale, and then run down slowly to where the other boats lay with their prizes. 
By this time it was time for dinner and all hands knocked off long enough to eat a bite 
and then the cutting in began. First the whale was made fast as follows: <A large 
chain was fastened around his tail or flukes and the end of the chain passed up through 
the hawse holes to the windlass and hove taut. Then the staging was gotten out over 
the starboard side, the gangway unshipped, and the tackle and falls overhauled. The 
first thing was the cutting open the whale’s head and dipping the head matter, which is 
a thick, oily substance, and is extremely valuable. It is contained in a large cavity in 
the upper part of the sperm whale’s head. After this was disposed of the gang of men, 
armed with blubber spades, started to cut the blanket piece. Beginning at the corner 
of the mouth the blubber is cut in a strip about six feet wide, running around the 
whale something like a corkscrew. This strip is fastened to a heavy tackle rigged be- 
tween the four and main mast heads. As the men armed with the long handled blubber 
spades cut into the soft blubber some twelve or sixteen inches until they strike the lean 
meat, the crew on deck haul in on the tackle, and the wide strip is torn loose from the 
whale, very much in the same way you peel an orange; as the blanket piece is cut 
loose and hoisted in the whale rolls over and over until the strip of blubber is fifteen or 
twenty feet long. Then a fresh hold is taken and the tackle hauled in until the whale 
has been completely stripped of his layer of blubber. The blubber we got from our 
first whale was lowered into the blubber room or hold, and the second one disposed of 
in the same way. By this time the third one was got aboard; we had started a fire 
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under the try works, and as fast as the blubber could be cut into pieces about a foot 
square it was taken by another set of hands and chopped up or sliced into rather thin 
slices and put into kettles to melt, to get the oil out of it. We started our fires with 
wood, but as soon as some of the blubber was tried out we used the scraps for fuel. All 
that night we kept the fire agoing, and when by the next noon we got the last of the 
oil tried out we found ourselves richer by nearly three hundred barrels of good oil and 
head matter. The next day we saw more whales, but they were too far to windward of 
us for us to get them. ‘Two or three days later, however, we managed to get a couple 
of whales, and then we sailed for the cape. The captain intended to stop at Rio, but 
we actually were blown by the place by one of the heaviest gales I have ever struck. 
For four days we either lay to or else run before the gale with nothing but a double 
reefed fore top sail. I tell you it was enough to scare a young fellow out of his wits. 
It was all that two men could do to hold the wheel, and even then they had to be 
lashed or they would have been washed overboard. All the hatches were battened 
down tight. The cook couldn’t get a fire in the galley only long enough to cook a pot 
of coffee. Everything was afloat on deck and enough water found its way into the 
fore castle to pretty well soak down the watch below. Well, we had this weather until 
we were too far south of Rio to beat back in a week, so when the wind went down the 
captain cracked on all the sail she could carry and made for the cape. We had sailed in 
the early summer and might expect to find bad weather at Cape Horn, so everything was 
made as snug as possible and a sharp lookout kept on the weather. As we approached 
the cape the weather grew colder, and there was a general demand on the captain for 
woolen mittens and heavy underclothes. These of course were charged to the men and 
were to be deducted from their share of the voyage. 

Well, one day about four o’clock the captain gave the orders to shorten sail and 
get ready for bad weather. Up to the northeast the sky was covered by a mass of 
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leaden gray clouds, while down close to the horizon there showed a lighter greenish 
gray streak. Overhead the gray clouds were stringing out into long ribbons, as though 
the wind was blowing them to shreds. The wind was rising steadily, and when the 
order was given to take in sail, the men fairly jumped to their work. In a few minutes 
we had her under close reefed fore and main top sails with spanker and jib. The 
storm sails were ready to set if the gale should prove too strong for her top sails. The 
fore and main royal and top gallant masts and yards were got down on deck, hatch- 
ways battened, the boats got in board and lashed as tight as we could lash them, and 
then after a good drink of rum and a hot supper, the watches were set and everyone in 
the watch below lay down to get alittle sleep. It must have been about 9 o'clock 
when the gale struck us with its force and hove us down on our beam ends, so that 
most of us thought we would never right ourselves. To make it worse we shipped at 
sea down the fore scuttle. That set us afloat and for a few minutes we didn’t know 
where we were. It didn’t take long for us to get on deck. As we crawled up to the 
windward side of the deck, which stood up as steep as a shingle roof the fore top sail 
blew clean out of the bolt ropes with a crack like a small cannon. This eased her, and 
after taking in the jib and setting her fore stay sail, we rode somewhat easier. I then 
had time to look around me and see as well as darkness would permit in what shape 
we were. The fastenings of one of the boats had parted so as to let it strike one of 
the other boats and stave in her gunwale. In a minute five or six men were working 
away for dear life to secure her so as to prevent further damage. ‘The sea was running 
so high that it looked like mountains. By good handling the captain kept the seas 
from coming aboard of us. We could do nothing but to wait for day light. After a 
while, finding the ship was behaving nicely, the captain sent one watch below to get a 
little rest, and in a few minutes I was sound asleep in my bunk. 

When our watch was called it was just getting daylight. The wind was still blow- 
ing a gale, while the mercury in the glass showed but five above zero. All the rigging 
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and decks were coated with ice, and to a green horn the Phelps looked almost like a 
wreck. Aloft, the running rigging was bending out in long bights to leeward, while 
on deck the hilliards, sheets and other rigging was all adrift from the fife rails, and lay 
strung all over the deck in what looked like endless confusion. Luckily for us we 
had a new ship, well built, rigged and manned, and as the wind was right on our port 
quarter, we were in no danger. We had this kind of weather most of the time for 
two weeks, during which time the Captain only had a chance to take the sun twice; 
the last time he made an observation, he went below, and after figuring out his 
latitude and longitude, gave the order to shift the helm and make her course north 
west. We had passed the horn, but were not near enough to see land. Another 
week brought us into the Pacific in warmer latitude. It was but a few days before we 
ran into a school of whales and managed to catch five before we got through with 
them. It was more than a week after before we saw a single whale, and then we fell 
in with them as plenty as we could wish. By this time we were working up to the 
neighborhood of the Sandwich Islands, and after getting all of our casks filled with oil 
we put into Honolulu to refit before going out again. There are usually a number of 
ships trading between the states and the Sandwich Islands, who bring out cargos of 
goods, and depend on cargoes of oil for freight on the way home. We had no trouble 
in getting our oil stored and shipped home by a ship that had just arrived from Boston 
and was unloading at the wharf. 

Everything was new to me, and as soon as I could get leave I dressed in my 
best togsand pulled ashore with eight or ten others one Sunday morning. As soon 
as we set foot on the beach we were met by a gang of natives, beach combers, 
traders, Jews and others, who gave us a noisy welcome, and at once began to beg, 
bargain and try to steal from us. I soon broke away from the crowd and took a look 
around by myself. I run across a very quiet gentleraan, who took me to a Chapel 
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where missionary services were held. It was in a big frame house thatched with 
palm branches, and had openings in the side in place of windows. The congre- 
gation consisted of a few whites and a great many natives. The latter were mostly 
barefoot, in fact, many of the men wore a thin cotton shirt and trousers, or rather 
drawers; while the women were mostly dressed in a single garment, with no sleeves 
and which reached a little below their knees. As for the small fry, a good many 
of them were dressed just as they were born. They were, however, a quite well be- 
haved crowd, and took part in the singing with a good deal of zeal, judging from 
the noise theymade. After church, my new friend, who was a Salem man, took me 
home to dinner withhim. His wife was away on a visit to the states, but was expec- 
ted home any day, as she was to have sailed from Boston on a ship that was about 
due. After taking a walk around town and seeing the sights, he left me at 
the beach where I waited until the boat came ashore for us. Not more than half 
the men were on hand, and in company with part of the boat’s crew we set out to 
look them up. The old hands who had been to this port before knew just where 
to look for them, and in a short time we had them in the boat and shoved off for 
the ship. Some of the men were so drunk we had to carry them up the gang- 
way from the boat. The captain was ashore and the mate pretended not to see 
them, so nothing was said. 

A few days after this we got out the boats and after towing the ship across 
the bay run her ashore and hove her down so as to get at her bottom and repair 
her copper sheathing, which had been injured by running afoul of a rock as we 
came into port. After laying at Honolulu about two months we sailed for another 
cruise, and came mighty near being ship wrecked. We had been out from Honolulu 
about six weeks and had tried out eight or nine whales, when one night shortly be- 
fore midnight there came a shock, followed by that peculiar grating sound that 
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showed that the ship must be aground. The captain and crew rushed on deck with- 
out waiting to put on much clothing. There was hardly a breath of air stirring, 
and the ship lay with a slight list to port. A lead was hove over the bow but 
could find no bottom. On the port side it was the same, but on the starboard 
side there was but three fathoms of water. The captain and officers talked it over 
and decided that we must be hanging on the extreme top of a coral reef. We could 
not quite understand it, for though it was a clear moonlight night we could see no surf 
or any indication of a reef. While we were talking it over there ran all through 
the ship a sharp tremor or thrill, and before we could say a word there came a 
flash like that of lightning about two miles to windward of us, followed by an ex- 
plosion louder than the entire broadside of a hundred gun ship. Itall happened in 
a minute and was followed by a big swell that lifted us clear off. the rock and set 
us afloat. For a few minutes there was a loud hissing, as though the water to 
windward was boiling, and then the whole sky was overcast by a cloud that shut 
out the moon and stars as though a blanket had been drawn between us and the 
sky. In a few minutes a soft substance began falling, and soon the deck was en- 
tirely covered by a fine layer of ashes or powder. After this the stars gradually 
came out, and in a short time the Phelps was laying becalmed as though nothing 
had happened. ‘The carpenter tried the pumps, but found them dry. The watch, 
after talking it over, decided to agree with an Englishman, who was one of our 
crew, who declared that it must have been a bloody volcano that had stuck it’s head 
above the sea long enough to fire a gun and then had gone below again. We also 
agreed that it was mighty lucky that we wasn’t any nearer the place where the ex- 
plosion occurred. The rest of the cruise passed off without any accidents. We 
caught enough whales to fill all casks with oil, and after laying becalmed for over a 
week we made for Honolulu once more. There we found letters from home, I being 
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blessed by no less than six letters. Mother had received two letters I had sent home 
by ships we had met on our way out. ; 

I tell you Frank, it seemed mighty good to get a letter from the State, for 
though it had been but a few months since I left home, it really seemed years to me 
since I kissed mother good-bye on the old Stonington wharf. Things have gone on 
quietly at the old home, as it always does in that part ofthe world. A few friends had 
moved, one or two had died, and a distant relation had turned up at Westerly and 
was living with mother, so that she was not as lonely as she had expected to be. 
While we were laying at Honolulu, I called on my friend, whose name by the way was 
Taber, and had the pleasure of meeting his wife and little girl The latter was some 
five or six years old. They had a lot of papers and magazines which Mrs. Taber had 
brought from Boston, and to me they proved real treasures. I believe I read every 
line in them, advertisements and all. After we had been in port about three weeks 
I got leave of absence through the influence of Mr. Taber, and went with himself and 
family on a cruise to some of the smaller islands of the group. We started out in a 
rather queer craft. She had been the long boat of a French* Man-of-War that had 
been wrecked near Honolulu. The long boat had reached shore loaded to the gun- 
wale with a part of her crew, but in trying to beach her she had rolled over in the 
surf and drowned some of the crew and smashed in some of her ribs. 

Taber had bought what was left of her, and with the help of a ship carpenter cut 
her in two and lengthened her about ten feet. As she had been a rather beamy 
boat the lengthening had made hera good sailor. She was decked over forward and 
had a trunk to give cabin room below, a rather large cock pit aft, with a high wash 
board, made her roomy and dry. Schooner rigged, with only one gaff top sail, she was 
easily handled. Two Kanakas, who bunked forward in a little cuddy, were all the 
crew we had. Everything went well with us for the first week, and we were enjoying 
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ourselves to the utmost, when one day as we were sailing through a crooked passage 
in a reef Taber put the helm down so hard in his effort to turn a sharp corner that 
the sails jibed, and as the main boom slowly swung around it caught the little girl 
on the shoulders, and in a second had knocked her over the side into the water. I 
was a pretty good swimmer when I was young and she hadn’t much more than touched 
the water when I was after her. A few strokes brought me to her side, and with 
one arm around her I struck out for the boat. I hadn’t made three strokes when I heard 
a yell from a big native canoe that had come out to meet us, and from the racket 
I knew something was wrong, and as I glanced over my shoulder I saw the sharp 
fin of a shark sticking out of the water astern of me. I have been in a good 
many tight places in my life, but never did I feel as I did then. The water and 
the sky were a beautiful deep blue. The sun was shining brightly. A short dis- 
tance ahead of me the little schooner was surging through the water as fast as the 
three men could pull with their clumsy oars. Mrs. Taber with a face as pale as 
death, stood at the tiller obeying every motion or word of her husband, while her 
good motherly face was as set and resolute as fate; only the twitching of her lips 
as she bit them till the blood came, showed the agony that nearly burst her heart 
as she saw the deadly peril of her helpless little one. I saw all this at a glance 
and struck out with all my might for the boat. All this time the natives in their 
canoe kept up an awful noise and the splashing of their oars came nearer. [ glanced 
over my shoulder again only to see the shark’s fin not fifty feet astern, and then a 
chill seemed to strike my very heart asI realized that in a few moments more all would 
be over. A sob came into my throat as I glanced at the little darling I held in 
my arms, and then a splashing and yelling, mingled with cheers from the boat 
caused me to look around once more only to see a dozen or more brown heads 
Sticking out of the water as they closed in on the shark and with their sharp knives 
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soon finished him. In a few minutes I was in the boat with my precious burden 
safe and sound, and then everything turned black before me and the next thing I 
knew I was lying on the deck with Mr. Taber pouring something down my throat 
and Mrs. Taber rubbing my face. I sat up in a few minutes, but for some time 
had a queer sort of weak feeling. I hadn’t any more than come to when Mrs. 
Taber gave out, and for a time I was really frightened, she looked so bad. However, 
[’ve heard it said that joy seldom kills, and after we ran into the island and got ashore 
we all felt better. The little one was none the worse for her ducking and the 
natives felt well repaid for their trouble by the beads, mirrors, buttons and fancy 
cloth that Taber gave them. 

Our cruise lasted about two weeks longer, and then Honolulu, hard work and 
ship board once more.” 

As the old man paused to take a few pulls at his pipe he noticed that Frank 
was looking very tired, and after promising to continue his story next day, he sent 
the boy below to get a good night's sleep. The next morning Frank was on deck 
more than an hour before breakfast. It was a lovely day. The sky was bright and 
the breeze from the east made the old craft roll just enough to show she was at 
sea. Ahead of them the tug was rushing along with the smoke streaming away 
from her stack. Her crew were just coming on deck and washing themselves in a 
bucket near the engine room door. The boy looked around the ship awhile, and 
then as he saw the cook carrying the dishes into the cabin, he hurried below to 
breakfast. After breakfast was eaten and the crew set to work at some odd jobs 
the old man and boy climbed up the steps to the top of the deck house and after 
making themselves comfortable, the story was continued. 

“On this voyage we were to sail further north in search of bone as well as oil, 
and everything that could be done to strengthen the ship and rigging was done. 
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All the rigging was looked over very carefully; the boats overhauled, a large sup- 
ply of wood for the try works and also for use in the forecastle and cabin, plenty 
of vegetables, and in fact everything that experience could suggest was done for 
the safety of crew and ship. We worked up pretty well north before getting any 
whales. It was May or June I think, and the ice was breaking up and working 
south, as we beat between the islands that separate Behring sea from the Pacific 
ocean. The weather had been thick for a few days, but as it cleared up we found 
ourselves in sight of three or four islands. One of them had a high mountain peak on 
it, and from the smoke that hung around the top I knew it must be a volcano. The 
wind was dead ahead, but as it wasn’t a gale, nothing but a good breeze; we beat 
up through the islands and found ourselves in the Behring sea. A few days after that 
we saw whales and ice at the same time. Out went the boats and before night we 
had two whales alongside and were cutting them up as fast as we could. As quite a 
stiff breeze was blowing we made fast to the ice with a couple of ice anchors and fin- 
ished cutting in and trying out the whales. These whales were not the sperm whales 
such as we had been getting in the Pacific, but were the bow head whales and were 
valuable not only for oil, but also for whalebone. This whalebone grows from the 
upper jaws of the whale and hang down in long plates or fringes: that vary from four- 
teen feet to six inches in length. This whalebone was worth at that time about three 
dollars ($3 00) a pound, and as our first whale had about twenty-five hundred (2500) 
pounds of it, we felt pretty good. The head of a bow whale is a very queer looking 
affair. The lower jaw and lips curve up about two-thirds of the height of the head; 
the lower part of the lower lip being at the corner of the mouth near the eye. From 
there it arches up and over to the front of the mouth. The upper jaw is more like a 
curved continuation of the back bone than anything else. From this upper jaw the 
blades of flexible whale bone hang down inside of the lower lips. When a whale is 
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feeding he swims along with his mouth open until it is full of water and jelly fish, and 
then closing his jaws he forces the water out through the fringe of whalebone, thus 
leaving the jelly fish in his mouth. After swallowing these he goes through the same 
performance again until he has had a square meal. The food of the whale is found in 
slicks which look like oily streaks on the water and are made up of jelly fish, called 
sun gall, snow flake, birds eye, etc., and vary from the size of a bean to six inches 
or more in diameter. In cutting in a bow head the most careful work is done on the 
head. As the blanket piece of blubber is cut off and hoisted in the whale rolls over; 
as the under jaw and lips are brought to the top they are cut off and finally the 
upper jaw or head, which contains all the bone, is carefully made fast by a chain 
. that is drawn through a hole cut between the bone and tough flesh around the 
spout hole. The back bone is almost cut through, and with a jerk on the tackle 
the back bone is snapped in two and the head hoisted on the deck. After we had 
tried out the blubber and got the oil cooled and stowed away in our hold, we had 
to look after the whale bone. The gums had to be scraped off the whalebone, and 
after it was soaked for two days in salt water and then scrubbed with hot salt water, 
it was rinsed, dried and stowed away. We hadn’t much more than got our whales 
cared for when it came on to blow, and as it threatened to drive us into the ice 
we cast off from the floe and stood to the south-west. A few days brought us in 
sight of the coast of Siberia, and after knocking around a few days, we found our- 
selves working in clear water toward Cape Navarin. We caught a few more whales 
here, and after two months’ of danger from ice and storms we started south again. 
I spent a good deal of money for tobacco to trade with the natives, and had got to- 
gether quite a stock of skins that would bring a good price in New Bedford. To- 
wards the last of the season we had every cask filled with oil and a big stock of 
whalebone. All hands were feeling good and the words were passed that we were 
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going to stop only at Honolulu and then for home, when we met with what proved 
to be a very serious accident. We were sailing along with a light breeze on our 
quarter when we ran hard and fast aground, and in spite of shifting cargo, taking 
in sail and lightening ship, we found that we couldn’t move her. This happened at 
night and all we could do was to wait until morning. Daylight showed us to be ashore 
in a little bay with a low coast that was broken here and there by bunches of blackish 
rocks and boulders. To make matters worse the carpenter sounded the pumps and 
found nearly four feet of water in our hold. Luckily we had a good seaman for cap- 
tain, so the boats were lowered and all hands went to work to get the casks ashore,— 
everything had to come out of the ship. The yards and top masts were taken down, 
and afterall this was taken ashore the pumps were manned. After pumping for two days 
and nights we got her on the beach, and rigging up a heavy tackle to the mast’s heads 
we hove her down until her keel was out of water and got at the leak. We found that 
one of the oak knees and three of the planks were broken, the ship having grounded on 
a point of a rock or boulder. It took nearly a week to fix the break and put back the 
copper sheathing, and then we had to get our entire cargo aboard and put up her 
masts and rigging. We didn’t get through any too soon, for the natives that had been 
flocking to the wreck from along the coast had stolen some liquor from our cap- 
tain’s tent and were becoming ugly. Besides it was getting late in October, and 
everything showed the approach of winter. The thin ice was forming around us as 
we hoisted sail once more and made for the Pacific. For four or five days it was a 
constant battle with ice, and several times it looked as though we couldn't get out, 
but with our usual good luck we managed to get through, and after passing our friend, 
the volcano, steered straight for Honolulu. We had seen but few sails in the northern 
seas, and spoken to but one ship since the previous May. As we neared the Sandwich 
Islands all hands turned to at cleaning the ship. The masts were scraped and varn- 
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ished, the crow’s nest was taken down and stowed away, the standing tigging given a 
fresh coat of tar, the ship painted outside and in. All the boats were scrubbed out 
and given a fresh coat of paint, and everything done to put the ship in good shape. 
You may be sure it kept us busy, but when we sailed into Honolulu with the house 
flag at the fore and the stars and stripes at our mizzen peak, we were as happy a ship’s 
crew as ever sailed from any port. Almost the first man aboard was my friend Taber, 
who had letters and papers for me from home. After we had been in port a week we 
got our cargo and spars ashore, and after getting the ship on to a soft beach hove her 
down once more and took out the broken knee, and after putting in a new one and 
quite a lot of new planking and thoroughly overhauling her copper, got her afloat and 
began stowing cargo and rigging her for her homeward voyage. At last all was fin- 
ished, and after bidding good-bye to our friends, we squared away for home. We had 
no adventures of any kind, except that two days out from Honolulu we picked up a 
native canoe or catamaran with three islanders aboard, who had been blown off shore. 
We couldn't put back for them, but agreed to put them on board the first ship we spoke 
that was bound for the islands, but as we didn’t speak a ship in the Pacific, we carried 
them with us to Stonington. We had a good run until we had passed Cape Horn, and 
then only one or two gales in the Atlantic, and early in May, 1847, we were running 
up the sound for dear old Stonington. We came to anchor at dark under the lee of 
what looked much like the same old point of land that had sheltered us the night we 
had sailed some three years before. About daylight the pilot came aboard, and as the 
wind was strong and fair, we soon ran into Stonington loaded to the hatches with oil 
and whalebone. The news had spread that the “Charles Phelps” had been sighted and 
the harbor seemed full of boats that came out to meet us. As soon as the Custom 
House officer was over the side there was a rush to get aboard, boarding house runners, 
land sharks of every kind, ready to stick to jack as long as he had a cent (and then 
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kick him out.) All these and many others grabbed hold of braces, clewed up the 
sails and made themselves so generally useful that the crew had little todo. We were 
soon fast to the wharf, and in a short time I was in a two wheeled gig on my way to 
see mother. I had been away three years and had grown big and strong; could ship 
anywhere as an able seaman, but still I didn’t realize how I had changed until I rushed 
into the house and nearly put my dear old mother into a fit by hugging her like a bear. 
It was a few minutes before she could believe her eyes, and then she almost cried with 
joy to see her boy grown to be aman. After I had unloaded my bag and chest from 
the gig, together with a parrot and two monkeys, I had to sit down and tell the story 
of my cruise from beginning to end. I stopped long enough to eat some dinner, and 
then spun out my yarn as fast as I could. After supper the minister of our church and 
quite a number of friends dropped in to see me, and then I had to tell it all over again. 
Mother was very anxious to hear of my friends, the Tabers in Honolulu, and when she 
asked me whether I behaved like most sailors when ashore, I was glad and proud to 
tell her I had behaved as well when away as I had at home. I never quite realized 
until then how much I owed to my mother’s goodness and care, and if I haven’t been 
a drunkard or worse (like many a poor sailor) it is because my father and mother 
were God fearing people, who believed that a man could be a sailor and a christian at 
the same time. 

The results of my voyage came to quite a snug little sum, which I invested in some 
land that joined our garden on one side, and gave us a nice little garden patch. I 
was at home some six months, during which time I took several short cruises in a 
coaster. 

About this time the Phelps sailed again for a three or four years’ voyage. I had 
about decided to go with her, but mother was taken dangerously sick, and I hadn’t the 
heart to leave her; so I staid at home, and for nearly a year stuck to the old place, and 
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looked after things. During all this time mother had improved but little, and finally 
one day she laid her head on my arm, and after asking me to lead such a life as would 
bring us together in the next world, closed her eyes and quietly passed away. It was 
quite a while before I could get over the shock, and then when I had buried her in the 
old church-yard, and put a neat little stone at the head of her grave, I looked around to 
see what to do. 

The first voyage of the Charles Phelps had netted over fifty barrels of sperm oil, 
about eighteen hundred barrels of whale oil, and sixteen thousand pounds of whale 
bone. My share of this, which I had invested in land, together with the property 
mother had left, made me quite a property-holder. After renting the house and land 
for a term of years, I drew what cash I had in the bank, and bought an interest in a 
large top sail schooner, and, after stocking her with goods, sailed for the west coast of 
South America. We had a pleasant run around the Horn, and stopping at several 
places along the coast, finally ran into Valparaiso. Here we closed out the balance of 
our cargo, and after laying in port a few weeks, took a charter to Honolulu. We hada 
quick run, and the first ship I saw as we came into the harbor was the Charles Phelps. 
Well, it didn’t take me long to get aboard of her and shake hands with the Captain and 
crew. I sold my share of the schooner, and after a long talk with the Captain, I signed 
the ship’s papers, and once more found myself aboard the Phelps. 

While at Honolulu, I made inquiries for the Tabers, but found that he had sold out 
his business and sailed some three months before for Boston, taking his family with 
him. During our stay here, the captain received letters from the owners, in which he 
was told to ship his oil and take a run to the South Pacific, and see what he could do 
there; so as soon as we could get things in shape, we steered South, and in a few weeks 
found plenty of whales and some ice. Whaling voyages are pretty much alike, to most 
people, and this one was just one run of good luck, and when we run into Stonington 
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Harbor, we had a bigger lot of sperm oil and bone than on our first voyage. After 
a while on shore, I was offered the place of second mate on the Phelps, and after 
putting my money into safe hands, I sailed once more for the South Pacific. We 
had been out a little over four years and were homeward bound, filled to the hatches 
with oil and bone, when, as we were about abreast of Rio, we spoke an outward bound 
ship with letters for us, and a lot of recent papers. From them we learned that the 
Phelps had been sold to New London people, and also that there was every prospect 
of war between the North and South. We cracked on all sail, and made a good run 
home. When we reckoned up the voyage, we found we had taken nearly twelve hun- 
dred barrels of sperm oil, five thousand barrels of whale oil, and more than forty-eight 
thousand pounds of whalebone. 

After settling up with the owners, I took a run up to Boston, and then to Salem, 
where I found my Honolulu friends (the Tabers) comfortably fixed in a fine house, 
with every sign of prosperity. After spending a few days with them, I came back to 
Stonington, only to hear that the Phelps had been sold to the government for a store 
ship. I had forgot to say that war had been declared and all over New England excite- 
ment was at fever heat. 

I had about made up my mind to quit sailing, when I was sent for post haste from 
New York, and offered the command of a transport to take stores and troops South. 
After a little hesitation, I accepted, and for a year or two was dodging up and down the 
coast, carrying troops, supplies and whatever else they wanted, until one day the pilot 
we had on board run us ashore under a Confederate battery, and before we could lay 
hands on him, dove overboard and got ashore. We were hard and fast aground, and 
after getting a few shots clear through the ship from the battery ashore, I got out the 
boats and getting the crew over the side, hoisted the stars and stripes, set fire to 
her fore and aft, and pulled off to our consort who had been more lucky than us. 
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We were bound for Charleston with supplies for the blockading squadron, and were 
soon in the midst of the fleet. 

It was nearly dark when I went aboard the flagship to report the loss of my vessel. 
The Admiral was very kind to me, and as soon as I could, I left and went on board the 
transport that had rescued myself and crew. In the morning, I was on deck bright and 
early. It was a little foggy, but the mist soon rolled away, and showed the fleet with 
the Southern batteries and forts, and Charleston in the distance. Not far from us were 
anchored a lot of deeply-loaded familiar looking ships. Pretty near every one of them 
were whalers, and they looked as though they were full of oil. I was told at the break- 
fast table that they were the stone fleet that were to be sunk in the channel to keep 
blockade runners from getting in or out of port. I borrowed a boat and crew to pull 
me aboard of these ships, and in less than half an hour I was standing on the deck of 
the Charles Phelps. She looked as strong and staunch as ever, and was deeply loaded 
with stone, ready for sinking. I stayed with the fleet but a few days, and sailed for 
Boston on a steamer that had been captured in trying to run the blockade. After this 
I lost sight of the Phelps for a few years, when I heard she had _ been sold at auction, 
something having happened to save her from being sunk off Charleston. By this time 
the war was over, and the old Phelps, after being rebuilt, was named the “Progress,” 
and had sailed for the North Pacific under command of Captain James Dowden. After 
a good voyage, the Progress returned to N ew Bedford, where her new owner (W. O. 
Brownell) lived, and after refitting, sailed in 1870 for the North Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans. Captain Dowden was still in command. It was during this voyage that the 
Progress passed through one of the most interesting adventures that ever befell a ship 
and crew. 

It was on September 12th, 1871, that the Progress, in company with thirty-seven 
whalers, was anchored off Warrington Inlet. Not liking the appearance of the ice 
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pack, Captain Dowden ordered the anchor weighed and the ship worked down to the 
clear water. The ships Midas, Daniel Webster, Layoda and Europe followed the 
Progress, and after five days of peril, besieged on all sides by fields of ice and floating 
icebergs, the sturdy ships succeeded in reaching clear water forty miles south of the 
main whaling fleet. ‘The Progress had hardly anchored at Blossom Shoal when a whale 
boat was sighted coming from the north. Arriving alongside the Progress, the boat was 
found to contain Captain D. R. Frazier and a boat’s crew from the bark Illinois. From 
them it was learned that the remaining thirty-three ships of the fleet were hemmed in 
by the ice without hope of escape. Some of the ships had already been crushed by the 
ice floes, others had their decks stove in and spars broken by falling masses of ice from 
the huge bergs that surrounded them. To add to the terror of the situation, it was 
known that one thousand and two hundred men, three women and five little children, 
were shut up in the ships. The ice was liable to shove at any time and crush these 
ships like frail shells. Captain Dowden called a meeting on board the Progress, 
which was attended by all the officers of all the ships that had been saved, and it was 
decided that the five ships would wait at Blossom Shoal at all hazards while Captain 
Frazier went back to the ice-bound yessels. He was given every aid possible to lead 
the survivers to Blossom Shoals. This was a dangerous task, but safely accomplished, 
and as fast as they arrived they were taken on board the ships, the Progress taking 226 
of the first arrivals, including the women and children. The other ships took the rest 
of the twelve hundred. For this the ships were awarded $35 for each passenger taken 
to Honolulu. Captain Dowden received a handsome gold medal, and the rescued cap- 
tains presented him with a valuable watch. The Progress did not see New Bedford 
again until 1875, when she was sold to your uncle and his partners. The next five sea- 
sons were put in at whaling in the Arctic ocean, and from all accounts she must have 
earned about $200,000 for the firm. I heard Mr. Bartlett say that she took $80,000 in 
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bone in one season. Since then she has been laid up at New Bedford waiting to take 
the place of some wrecked or worn out whaler, and now she is under way again and 
bound for a fresh water cruise. I tell you, Frank, this old craft is a lucky boat and 
always has been, and I believe she will bring in lots of money for her new owners, and 
so good luck to them and her. I have sailed in her a good deal, and have grown to love 
the old boat. What I have told you is partly from experience. She was the first ship 
I ever saw built and launched, and I have kept pretty close track of her. I have met 
people all over the world who have sailed in her, and what I don’t know about her ain’t 
worth knowing. I suppose you wonder what I did with the money I saved? Well, 
most of it was drawing interest in a bank that was believed to be as sound as oak, but 
one day it closed its doors and I never got a cent of the cash. The rest was invested 
in alittle house, which rents for enough, together with what I earn, to keep me from 
want, and as I have neither wife nor family, I get along very nicely.” 

As the old man reached this point in his story, the steward called them to dinner. 
It was while they were at dinner that the motion of the ship became more noticeable, 
and when they came on deck the old craft was jumping around pretty lively, while the 
tug ahead was at times entirely hid from view by one of the immense seas that had 
risen so suddenly. Frank felt sure they were going to have a big sterm, but after a few 
hours of nasty weather, they swung along about as usual. 

A. few days more and they were towing up the most beautiful river of the conti- 
nent—the noble St. Lawrence. Every little while they met some steamer bound for 
the lower ports along the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or else big ocean steamers bound for 
English, Scotch or continental ports, most of them with a deck load of cattle com- 
fortably stalled in their pens, while above them were stored bales of hay for food on the 
way across. Once they came very near having a collision with a Canadian wood barge, 
a huge scow-shaped affair with one mast and a square sail that reminded Jack of a 
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Chinese junk. Everything was new and strange. It was in the middle of the afternoon 
on the 15th of June, 1892, that the Progress anchored opposite the frowning citadel of 
Quebec. Here the tug that had towed them from New Bedford left them and started 
on her homeward voyage. ‘The next day Jack went ashore and took Frank with him. 
Through the narrow streets, up long flights of steps until they were finally in the upper 
town. The boy had brought along a guide book of Quebec that he had bought on 
the wharf, and together they looked at the beautiful falls of Montmorency, at the spot 
where Wolff fell, and finally through as much of the citadel and fortifications as were 
open to visitors. To Frank it was entirely new. Men and women talked in a strange 
language, few of them speaking English. The houses looked as though cut out of 
French engravings, and if it were not for the English flag which floated over the citadel, 
and from the warships and other craft at anchor, one would never suppose himself in an 
English colony. 

After lying at Quebec a few days, they started for Montreal. This point was 
reached without accident, and after being towed into the canal basin, the old craft was 
finally floated into a dry dock, and the work of getting her ready for passage through 
the numerous St. Lawrence canals was begun. The St. Lawrence river is broken by 
numerous rapids, which necessitated the construction of canals through which the boats 
could get around them. As these canals are made for comparatively small craft, the 
old Progress had to be stripped of everything in order to make her light enough to get 
through. All her topmasts and yards, together with sails and rigging, were taken down 
and loaded into a barge or canal boat, to be towed through canals. The ballast and 
cases of curios were next disposed of in the same way, and finally most of her keel was 
removed to lessen her draught. After all these preparations were completed, the ship was 
floated out of the dock into the canal and made fast to a tug, and with the canal boat 
towing behind the Progress, away they started for the wild West. It was slow sailing 
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through the small canals, and as they passed the little town of Lachine, through the 
beautiful Lake St. Louis, then by Cornwall, with its hive of mills, and finally through 
the famous thousand islands with its wealth of scenery and multitude of cottages and 
palaces, Frank fairly went wild with delight, and the old man admitted that it was aregular 
picnic and not a bit like whaling. At Kingston, which is situated at the head of the 
river, they took aboard their ballast, cargo and spars and rigging, and after a short run 
the length of Lake Ontario, they entered the famous Welland canal. It took but a 
day to get through this, and they found the Progress fast to a wharf at Buffalo surrounded 
by all sort of craft. Canal boats lay on every side. Immediately in front of the Pro- 
gress lay a big grain steamer of some 3,000 or 4,000 tons measurement, with her short 
masts and immense funnels. She was built of steel, and after Jack had gone aboard of 
her, he had to admit that the lakes had some pretty big ships. At Buffalo, as at other 
places where she had stopped, the ship was fairly overrun by a curious crowd eager to 
see a real whaler—one that was going to the World’s Fair City. Newspaper reporters 
interviewed the officers and crew, while the artists connected with the different papers 
sketched her from all possible points of view. While at Buffalo, the masts were sent 
aloft, rigging and yards got into place, and after a general overhauling, she sailed for 
Detroit one day, looking as fresh and fine as though it was her first voyage. After a 
day’s stay at Detroit, she was once more taken in tow, and making a quick voyage up 
Lake Huron and through the Strait of Mackinaw, she ran into the busy city of Racine 
to finish fitting up before proceedirg to Chicago. 

While at Racine the cases and boxes of curios were unpacked, show cases pur- 
chased, and at the end of a couple of weeks of hard work she was pronounced com- 
plete and ready for exhibition. All the space between decks, including her cabins, had 
been cleaned, painted and freshened up. Down each side stood glass cases that con- 
tained rare things from all over the world. Skeletons of sea monsters, specimens of 
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clothing, weapons of native manufacture from the Pacific and Arctic oceans, Esqui- 
maux kyacks or skin canoes, ‘whales’ teeth, sharks’ heads and teeth, a Ambergris worth 
$450 00 a pound, walrus tusks, horns from the narwhale eight feet long, swords from 
the sword fish, and saws from the saw fish. Shells of every kind with the most exquisite 
coloring were piled up in stacks, while turtles seven or eight feet long and weighing 
three quarters of a ton lay side by side, with whale bone fourteen feet long and delicate 
sea weeds that were so fine and dainty that a breath might destroy them. Amongst 
other things, the different lances, harpoons, bomb guns, lines, etc., that are used in 
whaling. In fact, the Progress was fitted up as a complete marine and whaling museum. 
When the ship was in good shape she was towed to Milwaukee and placed on exhibi- 
tion for two days. ‘The success of the venture was instantaneous. [rom early morn 
till late at night the crowds pressed on board, and when she left Milwaukee there was a 
general complaint from press and public at the shortness of her stay. 

On the morning of July 27th a party of some fifty people met at the Van Buren 
street dock in Chicago to accompany the owners of the Progress to meet her on her 
way tothe city. It was a representative group. Millionaires, merchants, Board of 
Trade men, members of the civic government, representatives of all the different news- 
papers, together with artists, dramatists, officials of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
and others, gave evidence of the deep interest felt in Chicago on this occasion. Em- 
barking on a commodious steam yacht the start was made. After several hours steam- 
ing due north the Progress was sighted in tow of a Chicago tug. By the time luncheon 
was disposed of they were alongside and soon aboard of the Progress. The day was 
as perfect as the most inveterate grumbler could have wished. A brisk breeze kicked 
up a sea that was very noticeable on board the yacht, but which had the slightest effect 
on the old whaler. The afternoon was spent in speeches, examination of the ship, and 
in listening to the captain and crew rehearse their various adventures by sea and by 
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land. A few adventuresome ones climbed up to the lookout at the top gallant mast 
head. As they neared the city the Progress was the recipient of all manner of salutes. 
The U. S. steam Man-of-War, Michigan, dipped her flag, the steamers blew their 
whistles, the steam yachts filled with pleasure seeking crowds tooted their whistles, 
while their passengers waved hats and handkerchiefs until, with a sudden turn to star- 
board and then to port, Chicago was reached, and in afew moments the splash of 
the anchor told that the voyage was ended and the old ship was at rest in, her new 
home. 

With three cheers for the captain, crew and owners, the party jumped aboard the 
steam yacht, and in a few minutes were safe on shore. Within a few days the Progress 
was moored to the docks near the State street bridge, fitted up with electric lights and 
thrown open to the public. From morning till night one steady stréam of visitors 
passed aboard; frequently as many as two or three thousand visiting the ship in a day. 
This continued until late in the fall, when it was deemed advisable to remove her to 
her dock at the World’s Fair grounds. This was done, and where at one time was situ- 
ated a sandy waste with a few stunted shrubs, now lies the Progress, the first Arctic 
Whaling ship to visit the port of Chicago. 

Old Jack, the leading character of this story, is with the ship today. Frank is 
back at New Bedford studying hard, but fully determined to come West and settle in 
Chicago. 

And now my readers this story is told. The ship is before you. Use your 
eyes and you will not be disappointed. ‘To some of you it will be a familiar sight, 
while to others who have never seen the like, if the author has been able to help them 
see it as it is, he will have achieved his object and helped to perpetuate the fame of the 
staunch old friend of his boyhood days. 

THE END. 
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